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ARCHALOGIA AMERICANA. 
—_- 
IMMENSE CAVES. 
—<-_- 


The American Antiquarian Society, incorporated by 
an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, have at last 
published a volume under the title of Archelogia Ame- 
ricana. We have to present our thanks to Captain 
Hamilton, of the ship William Penn, for this volume, 
from which we purpose extracting largely. Our readers 
may probably smile at the idea of American antiquities, 
and imagine that a very little volume would suffice for 
their elucidation ; but we can assure them, than many 
most singular discoveries (principally in the neighbour- 
of the Ohio) have been made of regular fortifications 
by the native Indians; and very distinct traces remain 
of some European or Asiatic tribe having inhabited the 
eountry long previous to the discoveries of Columbus, 
Of these subjects we purpose to treat somewhat at 
length in our succeeding numbers; and, for the pre- 
sent, we extract an account of a cave, which, sv far as 
our reading will carry us, is unrivalled in magnitude. 
This cave is of limestone, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of many others; but, from its superior magnitude, 
it has acquired the name of the ** Mammoth Cave.” 
It is situated in Kentucky; and is thus described by 
John H. Farnham, A. A. S.—Articles of this description 
eome peculiarly within the province of the Kaleidoscope; 
and we shall feel much indebted to any friend through 
whose good offices, we may have early access to original 
foreign works, which, like the Archelogia Americana, 
may be considered as original in this country. In asuc- 
eeeding number, we shall give the account contained in 
the appendix to the Archalogia Americana, of a most 
remarkable Epsom-salts’ cave, discovered in Indiana. 





RXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN H. FARNHAM, 
£SQ. A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN SOCIETY, DESCRIBING THE MAMMOTH 
CAVE, IN KENTUCKY. 

In passing from Barren to Warren county, 

I visited an immense Cave, which by way 

of distinguishing it from numerous others in 

this part of the country, which is wholly 
limestone, and very hollow, is called the 

Mammoth Cave, one of the greatest curio- 

sities the country affords. It is owned by 

some gentlemen of Lexington with whom I 


am acquainted, who manufacture from the 
earth found in it, a vast quantity of salt- 
petre. By a steep precipice you descend 
to its mouth, which seems like some 
frightful chasm im nature, whose hideous 
yawn allures the adventurer to its interior, 
only to bury him in eternal darkness. The 
rentrance to the infernal abodes of ancient 
mythology is most forcibly recalled to your 
mind. Here, you say, Virgil might have 
found a hell formed to his mind. In advan- 
cing two or three hundred yards, the incum- 
bent rocks, which, at first, formed a lofty 
and tremendous arch over your head, gra- 
dually converge till you come to a low and 
narrow entrance, where for several yards it is 
necessary to stoop. The entrance, however, 
is not so low but that oxen are admitted 
with facility. Here a black and dreary 
perspective of nearly a quarter of a mile is 
presented to the eye. At the end of which 
you see by dim torches, twenty or thirty 
blacks engaged in the labours of the Cave, 
which has no small effect in strengthening 
any illusion that may have occupied your 
mind. A strong current of cold air at the 
entrance imparts a chill to the feelings, and 
seems to prepare you to enter this tomb of 
nature. Here our guide, who was the head 
workman of the Cave, stopped to furnish us 
with torches, which, with the utmost diffi- 
culty, we preserved from being extinguished 
by the violent current that is perpetually 
rushing to the warm atmosphere without. 
The experience of our guide, however, soon 
removed all difficulties, and introduced us, 
gazing with admiration and astonishment 
at the gloomy sublimities of this subterra- 
neous abode. 


After passing the entrance, the Cave gra- 
dually opens till you have a wall of sixty or 





seventy feet high, with a width of from one 





to three or four feet. There is a pretty good 
turnpike road formed for three-fourths of a 
mile in the Cave, on which the oxen cart 
the earth used in the manufactory of salt- 
petre, to convenient places, 

The process of making saltpetre is very 
simple. The earth is dug up and deposited 
in square pits, called hods. When one of 
these pits is filled, water is poured in till the 
strength of the earth is exhausted. The 
water drained off is called beer. This is 
conveyed, by ducts or pipes, from the hods 
as near as possible to the entrance of the 
Cave, whence it is taken by buckets to some 
convenient place above ground, and put in- 
to boilers, where, by an infusion of potash, 
the limestone, which the beer contains, is 
separated from the salt, and the sediment, 
after boiling, is saltpetre. From three to 
five hundred pounds a day are made, worth 
from sixteen to twenty-five cents a pound. 
The cost of making is four cents. 

You will naturally expect me to carry you 
to the end of this subterrancous region, after 
introducing you with so much formality. 
That has not yet been explored ; and, were 
it possible, one or two miles which I tra- 
versed was enough to satisfy my curiosity. 
The cave has been penetrated to the distance 
of between nine and ten miles, without com- 
ing to a boundary, although it requires much 
labour and expense to clear away,the rocks 
to continue the passage after going nine 
miles, This Cave is more remarkable for 
its immense extent than for the beauty or 
variety of its productions, or the curiosities 
found init. There are numerous pillars, 
some of immense size and fantastic form 
and shape, formed by the petrifaction of 
water ; but none of the beautiful stalactites 
and crystallizations, which are found in 
many other caves. There are several forks, 
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from one to two miles long, diverging in 
different directions from the main Cave, 
which is the longest direct course. After 
proceeding about half a mile in the main 
Cave, by the recommendation of our guide, 
we ascended a plank bridge to the right of 
the main passage, which took us into a large 
fork, about a mile in length, that led to 
what is called the haunted chamber. We 
followed this fork or passage, nearly three 
fourths of a mile, over very rough stones, 
having a wail of from ten to twenty feet of 
pure white limestone over our heads, when 
our attention was arrested by the sound of 
a water-fall, striking deep into a basin ap- 
parently under our feet, and reverberating 
with a solemn and impressive echo through 
the whole of this dismal region. Our guide 
told us, that it was one fourth of a mile off, 
though the rapid communication of sound 
made it seem so near. The effect was su- 
blime. We followed our Jeader with eager- 
ness to explore its source. We descended 
another precipice, more steep and dan- 
gerous than that at’ our entrance, which 
brought us to a narrow fissure of stupen- 
dous rock, that, by a circuitous passage 
down asteep hill, through immense shelving 
rocks, hanging forty or fifty feet over our 
heads, and so close, that their embrace 
seemed to threaten us with annihilation, 
took us to a distant chamber of the Cave, 
where, from the top of the wall, a beautifuy 
and clear stream of water issued through a 
hole not much bigger than a gun-barrcl, 
and fell into a large basin ; thence, with a 
murmuring noise, ran through several sub- 
terraneous windings it was impossible for 
us to explore. I tasted the water, and 
found it excellent. We were once or 
twice alarmed, by ruminating on the pos- 
sibility of losing our light in this region of 
darkness. Our guide told us it had hap- 
pened to several persons in the Cave, who 
had been obliged to sit down, and pass many 
hours in darkness, waiting patiently till they 
were sent for. It would be impossible for 
the most experienced workman to find his 
way out in the dark. Shelving rocks, pre- 








never been found in America; and the art, 
in its ancient prefection was, I believe, con- 
fined to the Egyptians, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of their Asiatic neighbours. This 
was an Indian woman, whose flesh and 
muscles had been dried to the bones, and 
kept in so great a state of preservation, by 
the influence probably of saltpetre, that 
many of the features were distinctly dis- 
cernible. The shape and conformation of the 
ears were perfectly preserved, and the hands, 
fingers, and toe-nails. The teeth all in their 
proper places ; the lips, though dried, were 
yet coral in their appearance ; much of the 
hair was perfect; and, the whole carcass, 
and its mode of burial, have furnished to all 
who have seen it, a copious topic of ad- 
miration and conjecture. Her posture, as 
she was found, precisely resembles most of 
the Indian skeletons that have, at different 
times, been found in the western country. 
She was buried in a squatting form, the 
knees drawn up close to the breast, the 
arms bent, with the hands raised, and cros- 
sing each other about the chin, in a close 
position, as if she would guard her vital 
parts from injury. She was found in this 
posture, inclosed in a couple of deer skins, 
which were bound together by a ligament 
of braided bark, a species of manufacture 
exclusively Indian, There were found, 
likewise, buried with her, many ornamental 
articles, such as birds’ feathers, coloured 
and stained in various ways; beads formed 
of dry berries; the skin and rattles of a 
snake ; a fawn’s foot ina state of perfect 
preservation ; and many other articles, 
mostly appropriate to feminine uses, and 
which denote her to have been a woman of 
distinction. No article was found that de- 
noted the slightest commerce with the Eu- 
ropeans; and the general opinion of those 
who have examined this carcass, and seen 
other Indian skeletons, is, that she must 
have lain there several hundred years. 
The carcass was very light, though the 
dried flesh and entrails were preserved, not 
weighing more than twelve or fourteen 
pounds. The woman was nearly six feet 





cipices and pits assail him on all sides, and 
endanger his life. A man in a neighbour- | 


high. The colour of the carcass was that 
of dried tobacco, of a yellowish hue. It 


P, . { vf 
ing Cave, the last summer, lost his light, | was found three months since, under some 


and, in attempting to get out, perished. 

The greatest curiosity, however, remains | 
to be described. It was, in the language of | 
the people, an “Indian Mummy.” Mum-| 


mies, however, or embalmed bodies, have | 


rocks in a neighbouring Cave, by the work- 
men, The limits of a single letter will not 
admit of a particular account of the Cave, 
or Mummy. On coming out of it, after 
nearly two hours’ confinement, the heat of 


the atmosphere was so oppressive as almost 
to produce fainting. 

I forgot to mention to you, that the su- 
perstition of some people in the vicinity of 
the Cave, though perfectly independent of 
classical or fabulous history, induces them 
to believe this Cave to be the passage to 
hell itself. It lies on Green River, near the 


banks. 


GENEVA, AND THE PASS OF THE ALPS, 
THENCE TO CHAMOUNIX. 
— 
The following is copied from the manuscript journal 
of a young gentlemen of this town, who, some time ago, 
travelled through the interior of Switzerland. 





“ Geneva, ° 

‘We were somewhat disappointed in our peram- 
balatious through the city of Geneva, Its impos. 
ing and splendid effect, from the distant mountains, 
had led us to expect too much, and, to say the 
trath, T found it rather a gloomy-looking place, 
aud seemingly undeserving of any particular ob- 
servation. The streets, with the exception of one 
or two, are narrow and irregular, aud constracted 
without the least regard to uniformity; whilst some 
of the houses exhibit a most strange and uncouth 
appearance, from having belks of wood* raised like a 
common scaffolding from the foundation to the very 
roofs, at least six to eight stories high. For what 
purpose these extraordinary projections may have 
been orginally designed | will not pretend to de- 
termine; this, however, is pretty certain, that they 
never could have been intended for ornament, as 
nothing can be conceived more offensive to the eye. 
ludeed, throughout the whole city, the Genevese 
seem to have studied their own immediate conves 
nience far before the advantages of either comfort 
or cleanliness, Au instance of the truth of this 
remark may be observed in some of the principal 
streets, where a number of unequally-sized wooden 
shops or huts, used for the disposal of different 
articles of trade, are placed close to the channei. 
These booths have not only a confused appearance, 
but actually interfere with the passage of the main 
road, The higher part of the town possesses rather 
more attraction. Here 1 was agreeably surprised to 
find some larye aud noble houses, though their style 
of architecture is far from pleasing. The city is 
surrounded by strong fortications, whose ramparts 
afford a most fashiouable and eachanting prome- 
nade; and it may with great justice be said, that 
the scene beheld from this situation combines all 
the loveliness, piciuresyi@ grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence the heart of man could possibly desire, The 
bold and craggy cliffs of the Jura, the exteusive plains 
beneath, adorned with numerons chateaux, elegart 
seats, vineyards, and pleasure grounds; Geneva and 
the loftiest of the Alpine range abruptly rising in 
avfol and progressive attitudes; the gigantic dome 
of Mount-blanc, the glaciers and valicys of Savoy, 
with the lake expending at their feet, form this 
magic landscape, and all within one comprehensive 
glance, 

“Geneva possesses great political advantages 
from being on the confines of so many different 
states; a circumstance which has ever rendered its 
name of great and memorable importance. Ms 
principal celebrity may, however, be justly attri- 
| buted to the mildsess of the climate, the serenity 
lof the air, and the fascinating prospects it every 





* May not these balks of wood, observed by the traveller, 
be the supports of the open galleries or balconies (common 
to Swiss houses) running round the apartments on eaca 
story, and forming an egress from them ?—Jdit. 
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where presents, The Rhone, after having traversed 

the lake, divides the city into three different parts. 

The rushing sound, occasioned by the impetuosity 

of its course, is heard to some distance. From this 

river the inhabitants are always supplied with wa- 
ter by an ingenious machine which raises it little 
short of one hundred feet. 

Near the western ramparts is a very gay and 
fashionable promenade, called the “ Treille,” a kind 
of terrace, raised in the furm of an arch, where the 
inhabitants generally assemble in the evening, to 
view the romaztic scenery of the surrounding 
country. Here the stranger’s attention is frequently 
arrested by the dazzling effect of the roofs of the 

houses, which, from being covered with tin of a 

bronze colour, produce a most singular and novel 

appearance; and, when the sun shines on the city, 
its brilliancy is equal to that of the brightest gold. 

“The celebrated lake, of which much has been 

ably written by former travellers, is a vast and 
beautiful expanse of water. It is computed to stand 
at an elevation uf nearly twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and appears to occupy the 
greater portion of the extensive vailey wherein it is 
formed. It is uearly sixty miles iu length, and iv 
shape is not unlike a crescent. At its south-western 
extremity stands the city of Geneva, close upon its 
bank, wasbed by its waters. I believe the greatest 
breadth of the lake is about twelve miles, and, iu 
some particular places, it is supposed to be upwards 
of 999 feet in depth. The water is beautifully clear, 
and of a bluish colour, abounding in a variety of 
fish, sume of which are great delicacies, During 
the summer season, the surface is generally very 
emooth, but in storiny weather often exhibits a 
most extraordinary phenomenon, an instantancous 
alternation of rise and fall being observable for some 
considerable time. Nothing can be conceived more 
splendid than the snow-capped mountains which 
encircle it, whose rugged sides, broken into various 
chasms by the fury of the winter torrents, present a 
remarkable admixture of forests, rocks, and patches 
of cultivation, which, being reflected in the glassy 
expanse of water beneath, produce an eudless variety 
of soft and heavenly tints, This romantic country 
has given birth to many learacd aud illustrious men, 
the most renowned of whom was Rousseau, whose 
works have been so much the theme both of admiration 
and criticism in the literary world. Calvin, whose 
name has been so materially conuvected with the re- 
ligious history of Geneva, was, I believe, a native of 
France ; nor must I omit to mention the noble and 
patriotic Bounivard, whose valour and intrepidity, 
jn the defence of this unhappy city, bas been so fre- 
quently recorded in the unfading pages of history, 
aud whose unexampled fortitude, whilst buried in 
the execrable dungeons of Chillon, will never be for- 
gotten by his country. 

“ We have got into tolerably good quarters at the 
® Hotel de Ja Courronne,’ situated at the ‘ Barricre 
du Rhéne, and contiguous to the lake. The 
first night of our arrival, I was greatly amused at 
the ludicrous kind of couverture de lit which was 
placed on our beds; it was in size and thickness 
equal to an English feather bed, but so light aud 
soft withal, that it might easily be held with one 
band. The lining was of thin silk stuffed with fine 
down, and so elastic as to be susceptible to the 
least motion. As in most inns on the continent, our 
apartments boast of more space than convenience, 
and are, indeed, very far from deserving the characte- 
ristic English epithet, snug. There is a good table 
@héte here every day at two o'clock ; we preferred, 
however, dining at a later hour, which, of course, 
deprived us of the opportunity of seeing the different 
guests of the house. 

%T have now to record the particulars of one of 
the mest sublime and delightful tours ever under- 
takeu. We have just returned from visiting the 
glaciers, Mont Blanc, and the valley of Chamounix; 
and, to use a remark justly made by one of our 
fellow-travellers, a native of Geueva, who, speaking 


parcouru lu plus grande partie du globe, sans avoir 
contemplé les glaciers de la Suvoye, Wa rien vi.” 

The mvon being at the full, and the weather un- 
usually mild and propitious, we formed the singular 
resolution of setting out by night. We hired a 
vehicle, called by the Genevese, Chaire, not very 
dissimilar in construction from some of our English 
landaux, with this difference, however, that the 
Swiss carriage moves so near the ground, we could 
get in and out, during its progress, with the greatest 
facility; although, generally speaking; its motion 
was tolerably quick. It might be nine o’clock when 
our trusty guide arrived at the door of the hotel. 
He brought with bim a large fierce-looking dog, 
which he very drily observed would protect us from 
robbers, though I cannot say 1 felt any immediate 
apprehensions of his valour being put to the test. 
it appeared that our nocturnal peregrinations much 
amused the good people of the house, who, I really 
believe, had some doubt of the correct state of our 
senses ; for, on stepping into the chaire, I over- 
heard cone of them exclaim, “ Oh, mon Diew! quels 
Diubles sont ces Anglais!” Our arrangements 
thus completed, off we drove, favoured by a sky 
serenely beautiful. Passing the outward Barriére, 
we were stopped by an old soldier, who, learning 
our destination, shrugged up his shoulders, with his 
eyes towards heaven, uttering, at the same time, 
“ Bon voyage,” in a most emphatic and feeling 
manner, 

“A succession of small neat villages, scattered 
anidst the mountains, conducted us by gradual 
ascent towards the Alps. On our right, we passed 
a splendid chateau, having extensive vineyards and 
pleasure-grounds, the residence of the principal 
banker of Geneva. From this elevation we enjoyed 
a delicious treat, in the view of the dark and naked 
rocks of the distant Jura, faintly beheld by the re- 
flection of the moon—its studded strata glittering 
ia a variety of colours. In the lovely valley be- 
ueath lay the Lake of Geneva, the silvery sparkles 
of its transparent waters wantonly playing in the 
beams of the moon. The scene was sublime and 
enchanting. Our course was in a south-easterly 
direction, through an incessant variety of pleasing 
landscapes, Soon, however, the aspect of the coun- 
try totally changes. Instead of lxuriant banks, 
rich prospects, and vineyards, we beheld rocks, 
mountains, and dark forest trees. The road de- 
scends into a wild and romantic dingle, by a path 
continually winding. Suddenly we crossed a fine 
stone bridge, under whose arches roll the rapid 
streams of the fretful Arve, flanked by mountains 
on all sides, of considerable height, giving a solem- 
nity to our situation quite overwhelming. We 
found the road in much better condition than we 
expected, and highly interesting, from the variety of 
scenery it affords. Trees, beautifully disposed by 
the hand of nature, overhang the sides, baving the 
semblance of an extensive wood, At midnight, we 
reached Bonneville, a smal] sequestered town, ro- 
mantically surrounded by steep and craggy rocks, 
from four to five thousand feet high. By the vivid 
light of the moon, which wow shone with great 
splendour, we had a good opportunity of observing 
their immense.elevation. These stupendous moun- 
tains exhibit nothing of those gradual and pleasing 
slopes which are seen in England or Wales: they 
rise abruptly from a level plain, almost perpendi- 
cularly, to the summit. Their grand and imposing 





rural church-yard, our attention was arrested by a 
large, clumsily-formed wooden cross, haviug at- 
tached to it a variety of materials, indicative, I 
suppose, of the ignominious death of Christ. A 
lantern, not unlike those used by our English wag- 
goners, containing a burning lamp, was fastened to 
the centre with a large piece of sponge—and an old 
broken sword, and a hammer, together with a small 
box of nails.” * * * * * * 


[ Zo be concluded in our next.] 








Chit Chat. 


IDLENESS., 
Absolute idleness is no more admissible in the moral 
world, than an absoluse vacuum ean be considered as 
philosophically true in the physical world. Tom who 
spends all his. mornings in study, and his brother in 
whistling about the house, are both employed ; and it 
would be as irksome to the young brother to be with- 
held from his employment, as it would be to Tom to 
have his book shut up. With respect to society, no 
doubt idleness is properly condemned, as it is an em- 
loyment producing no good to the public; or in the 
anguage of Adam Smith, *‘ ’tis unproductive labour.” 








CURIOUS INSCRIPTION ON A SIGN BOARD BY 
A WATCHMAKER. 


** Here are fabricated and renovated, trochiliac Horo- 
logies; portable and permanent, linguaculous or taci- 
turnal ; whose circumgirations are performed by in- 
ternal spiral, elastic, or extensive pendulous plumbages ; 
diminutives, simple or compound, invested with aurent 
or argent integuments. 





CURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
The clerk of the chapel of ease, at Meltham, in York- 
shire, to recover a lost horse, posted up a public notice, 
of which the following is a copy :—*¢ Stolen, or otherwise 
carried away from Hellam, a horse, ten hands high, 
four feet, one a black one; God save the King, with a 
pack-saddle on his back.” 
VOYAGE TO INDIA. 
Among a party who were taking their wine after din- 
ner, the subject of conversation happened to be the 
voyage to India, upon which a few glasses of Cape wine 
were handed round. All the guests spoke in high praise 
of its exquisite flavour, and wished much for a second 
taste of it. Finding this to be out of the question, a 
wit observed, ** Well, since we can’t double the Cape, 
we may as well go back to Madeira.” 


BULL. 


It is related of an Irish sexton, that upon the funeral 
of a person who had been generally detested for his 
tyranny in the neighbourhoed, and consequently not 
one tear being shed at his grave, the sexton, alarmed at 
this new order of things, suddenly lugged the ears of a 
strolling boy, and made him weep, as 70 one else would £ 





Tobacco.—The first James was so great an enemy to 
smoking, that he deemed it an infernal invention. 
Whenever a fog came on while he was hunting, a diver- 
sion for which he had a passion, he used to say that 
Beelzebub was smoking tobacco. 





Some time ago, a poor, honest, simple Welshman 
brought his son (a boy about eighteen) to Gloucester, at 
the time of the assizes, and was naturally led, with the 
rest of the crowd on those occasions, to the court. The 


effect most powerfully excite the mind of a stranger 
—It being necessary for our horses to remain here 
an hour or two, my friend and I resolved upon a 
rambie through this small and curious town, A 
large square nearly constitutes the whole place; in 
the centre whereof is a neat fountain, which amply 
supplies the inhabitants with water. One side of 
the square is formed entirely by astraight line of 
old-fashioued houses, having a dark piazza, not 
unlike an ancient cloister, whilst a noble and superb 
stone building, appropriated to military and state 
affairs, occupies another. Hence, we wandered up 





of the glaciers, observed: “ Zelle personne qui a 





a narrow inlet towards the rocks, where, entering a 


boy having never seen a Court of Justice before, was 
greatly struck with the appearance of the Judge, and, 
after deliberating with himself some time on the oddity 
of the scene before him, asked, ** What was that creat 
old man with hur pig wig, and hur cown, and hur pelt, 
and a skin apout hur shoulders ?”” To which old Taffey 
answered, ** Cot pless hur! it is an old o’man, that 
comes here twice a year to take a nap, and then tells ta 
shury hur tream.” 





Crowle was a noted punster. Once, on a circuit with 
Page, a person asked him if the judge was not just be- 
hind? He replied, ** I don’t know; but I am sure he 








was never just before.”” 
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Poetry. 





TO A LOG OF WOOD UPON THE FIRE. 


een tee 
[Prom the New Monthly Magazine.) 
eatin ocmmamaal 


When Horace, as the snows descended 
On Mount Sotacte, recommended 
That Logs be doubled, 
Until a blazing fire arose, 
I wonder whether thoughts like those 
Which in my noddle interpose, 
His fancy troubled. 


Poor Log! I cannot hear thee sigh, 
And groan, and hiss, and see thee die, 
To warm a poet, 
Without evincing thy success, 
And as thou wanest less and less, 
Inditing a farewell address, 
To let thee know it. 


Peeping from earth—a bud unveil'd, 

Some ‘* bosky bourne”’ or dingle hail’d 
Thy natal hour ; 

While infant winds around thee blew, 

And thou wert fed with silver dew, 

And tender sun-beams oozing through 
Thy leafy bower. 


Earth—water—air—thy growth ared, 
And if perchance some Robin, ied 
From neighbouring manor, 
Perch’d on thy crest, it rock’d in air, 
Making his ruddy feathers flare 
Ia the sun’s ray, as if they were 
A fairy banner. 


Or if some nightingale impress’d 

Against thy branching top her breast 
Heaving with passion, 

And in the leafy nights of June 

Outpour’d her sorrows to the moon, 

Thy trembling stem thou didst attune 
To each vibration. 


Thou grew'st a goodly tree, with shoots 
Fanning the sky, and earth-bound roots 
So grappled under, 
That thou, whom perching birds could swing, 
And zephyrs rock with lightest wing, 
From thy firm trunk unmoved didst fling 
Tempest and thunder. 


Thine offspring leaves—death’s annual pre 
Which herod winter tore away _— 
From thy caressing, 
In heaps, like graves, around thee blown, 
Kach morn thy —, tears have strown, 
O’er each thy branching hands been thrown 
As if in blessing. 
Possting to life another race, 
At touch of spring, in thy embrace 
Sported and fluttered ; 
Aloft, where wanton breezes play’d, 
In thy knit-boughs have ringdoves made 
Their nest, and lovers in thy shade 
Their vows have utter’d. 


How oft thy lofty summits won 

Mern’s virgin smile, and hail’d the sun 
With rustling motion ; 

How oft in silent depths of night, 

When the moon sail’d in cloudless light, 

Thou hast stood awestruck at the sight, 
In hush’d devetion— 


*Twere vain to ask; for doom'd to fall, 
The day appointed for us all, 
"er thee impended : 
The hatchet, with remorseless blow, 
First laid thee in the forest low, 
Then cut thee into logs—and so 
Thy course wus ended— 





But notthine use—for moral rules, 
Worth all the wisdom of the schools, 
Thou may’st bequeath me ; 
Bidding me cherish those who live 
Above me, and the more I thrive, 
A wider shade and shelter give 
To those beneath me. 


So when death lays his axe to me, 
I may resign, as calm as thee, 
My hold terrestrial ; 
Like thine my latter end be found, 
Diffusing light and warmth around, 
And like thy smoke my spirit bound 
To realms celestial. 


—___—}>-}> -} << 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Srr,—May I request the insertion of the following 
stanzas, on the subject proposed by your correspondent, 
who signs (7. 

I have not introduced any of the imagery, which 
would have identified the sentiment with the natien to 
which he alludes. The apathy which it bespeaks has 
votaries elsewhere ; and this was my motive for gene. 
ralizing it. At the same time, I would not let the poi- 
son of the three first stanzas go unaccompanied by the 
antidote of the last, though the addition may destroy 
the unity of the subject. M. 

T. of P. March 5, 1822. 

‘6 Qn leur (les Indiens) entend, souvent citer ce pas- 
sage, d’un de leurs auteurs favoris; ‘Il vaut mieux 
étre assis que marcher ;—il vaut mieux dormir que veil- 
ler ;—mais la mort est au-dessus de tout!’”’ 

Abbe Raynal 

Tis better far to sit—to be at rest, ‘ 

Than press the world’s lorn ways with weary fee 


Why should we rise ? why wend to east or west ? 
The gloom of night we do but go to meet. 
Joy flees before us: and are we s0 fleet 
That we can outrun sorrow—’scape from woe ® 
Let the storm come and rage around our seat, 
Come when it listeth ; when it listeth, go: 
Why should we rise to toil? our guerdon grief we know, 


*Tis better far to sleep, than lie awake 
Watching the silent shadows of the night, 
*Till in the east the mournful morning break, 
And beam through gloomy mists the hateful light, 
We turn and toss: and memory in her ftight 
» Reads but the records of deep-graven sorrow. 
We dare not, in the future, hope delight ; 
For bitter wisdom from the past we borrow: 
’Tis better far to sleep, and think not of the morrow. 


But better, far than earthly rest or sleep, 
Is that repose which waits us in the tomb: 
Oh! it shall be unbroken, silent, deep : 
Repose eternal, ’mid eternal gloom : 
Sorrow shall be no more man’s daily doom ; 
The storm shall pass unheeded o’er his head ; 
And, while he slumbers in the earth's dark gloom, 
He shall not dream of time to come, or fled. 
Oh! then how sweet to die, and slumber with the dead, 


** And who doth say so?—oh! he hath not heard 
What the blest voice of Grace and Wisdom spoke: 
He hath not known, or will not know, the Word; 
And e’er his path Hope’s rays have never broke: 
Oh! happier they who toil, and bless the yoke, 
Ask here no rest ; and, full of cheerful faith, 
Pass fearless ’misl the storms that hath awoke, 
Darkling around them, the Almighty’s breath : 
These look beyond the grave, and these may welcome 
death. 











—~* 30 <2 06 
TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
§1r,—You will oblige me by giving a place in your Parnassian column to the following pathetie lines ad 


dressed, by an elderly gentleman, to his ** Mistress’s eyebrow.” 


They have been ascribed to the ingenious 


author of the Itincrant ; and I have no fault to find with them, except that the amatory strain is not so apé 
ropriate as the elegaic, for a swain on the wrong side of three score, who has also a wife of his bosom, to whom 
7 ought to confine his amatory effusions. It was under this impression that I strung together a few doggrela, b 
way of parody; and should you assign them a place, you will oblige me much, by ranging them vis-a-vis wit 
those of my old friend. There is another favour I have to ask at your hands, which is, that you will direct your 
printers to put over them, ** PoeTRyY,” for fear your readers should be at a loss under what head to class them. 
I remain, Sir, your old friend, 





PRETTY NANNY GUILE. 


1. 
One day I met, near fam’d Gate Park, 
From Dee not quite a mile, 
A lass, as blythe as any lark, 
They call’d her Nanny Guile. 


ts 


2. 
She skipp’d along so light and gay, 
And innocent the while ; 
My heart soon fell an easy prey 
To pretty Nanny Guile. 


tz? 


So fam’d through Britain’s isle ; 
But none of them to me compare, 
With pretty Nanny Guile. 


3. 
Full oft I've seen the polish’d fair, ) 
4. 
From church so neat she'd walk along, 
And nimbly trip the stile ; 
Whilst whispers ran amongst the throng, 
** That’s pretty Nanny Guile.” 
5. 
Wou’'d I might be her godly book, 
Just for a cunning wile, 
That on the features I could look 
Of pretty Nanny Guile! 


tz 


isd 


ie | 


PARODY. 


1. 
Near fam'd Pool Liver town® so gay, 
Not more than half a mile-y, 
I heard a swain cry ** *Lack-a-day, 
Ah! woe is me, poor R——y !” 


2. 
His scanty locks were somewhat grey, 
And falling off the while-y ; 
He seem’d as if to Love a prey ; 
Poor Sammy Willy R——y ! 


Yclept sweet Nanny Guile-y, 
Had made him frantic with despair, 
Aad craz’d his brain—poor R——y ! 


4. 
In church-yard now he'll stalk alorg, 
In most desponding style-y ; 
Whilst whispers run amongst the throng, 


” 


3. 
\; was that cruel Parkgate fair, 


** That’s the Itinerant R——y. 


5.—MORAL. 
Oh, Sammy ! con thy godly book, 
And leave the girls so wily, 
And on no other features look, 
Save those of Mrs. R——y. 


# The parodist would not have ventured upon this inversion, had sot the auther of Nanny Guile set hia the example 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—By inserting the following attempt at a transla- 
tion of the French lines which appeared in your last 
Baleidoscope, you wilt oblige, Yours, &c. 

M see 





Tis better to rest through the wearisome day, 
Than to toil for as weary a morrow ; 
To sleep the dull hours of existence away 
Is far sweeter than waking to sorrow : 
But there still is a shumber more placid and calm, 
Which to each wounded spirit imparts a soft balm ; 
‘Tis when heaven resumes the boon which it gave, 
And we sink in the endless repose of the grave. 
Liverpool, March 8, 1821. 


><> 


L’AMITIE. 





[Inserted at the request of a correspondent, as an exwercise 
r the ingenuity of our poetical friends. 
genurty 





Présent des Dieux, doux charme des humains, 
O divine Amitié! viens pénétrer nos ames ; 

Les cours éclairés de tes flammes, 
Avee des plaisirs purs, n’ont que des jours sereins ; 
C'est dans tes neeuds charmants que tout est jouissance : 
Le temps ajoute encore un lustre a ta beauté, 

L’amour te laisse la oonstance ; 

Et tu serais la volupté, 

$i "homme avait son innocenee. 


~—> > -<--<—< Ge. - 
ON A STAY-MAKER. 
—=—— 
Alive, unnumber’d stays he made 
(He work’d industrious night and day ;) 
E’en dead, he still pursues his trade, 
For here his bones will make a stay. 
— Ko = 
JEU D’ESPRIT. 
—- 

The following Jeu d’ Esprit is taken from The Gleaner 
of the present month, addressed to ANACREON Moore, 
on the birth of his third daughter : 

I’m sorry, dear Moore, there’s a damp to your joy, 

Nor think my old strain of mythology stupid, 

When I say that your wife had a right to a boy, 

For Venus is nothing without a young Cupid. 


But since Fate the boon that you wished for refuses, 
By granting three girls to your happy embraces, 
She but meant, while you wandered abroad with the 
Muses, 
Your wife should be circled at home by the Graces. 


The Houselvife. 


To Cognac brandy a richness of flavour may be thus 
eommunicated :—Two pounds of very fine green tea, 
with one ounce of isinglass, are boiled in so much 
water asis sufficient to reduce the strength of a puncheon 
of brandy to the regular standard ; and when cold, and 
perfectly clear, the liquid is mixed with the spirit: The 














retailer, however, in order to insure success in this ope- 
ration, should purchase his brandy in its natural state | 
{uncoloured) at the docks, and if he wants to colour | 
it, he should do sv by some simple ingredient, which ! 
will communicate no taste to the spirit. Most of the; 
brandy which is coloured by the merchants here, or by 
their order at Bordeaux before it is exported, has a 





taste which would entirely destroy the effect of the tea 
iafusion which is new recommented. \ 


TO RESTORE AND IMPROVE MUSTY FLOUR. 

E. Navy Esq. of the Cork Institution, has discovered 
that the carbonate of magnesia, in small quantity, has 
the property of restoring to its primitive state flour which 
has a musty smell and taste, from dampness and other 
causes. ‘*One pound of the carbonate of magnesia 
(common magnesia of the shops) is to be combined with 
2501b. of musty flour; that is, in the minor proportion 
of thirty grains of the carbonate to one pound of flour. 
It is to be leavened and baked in the usual way of making 
bread. The loaves will be found to rise well in the oven, 
to be more light and spongy, and also whiter than bread 
in the common way. It will likewise have an excellent 
taste, and will keep well. The use of magnesia in bread- 
making is well worthy the attention of the public: for 
if it improves musty flour, how must it improve bread 
in general? Bakers may be deterred fxom its use by the 
general legislative prohibition of drugs in bread-making; 
but farmers and families who make their own bread, 
will no doubt be glad to adopt so cheap a process of im- 
proving their flour. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 


SITUATION XXXIII. 
— 
(Number 87 of Sturges.) 
—>— 

White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 

Ww. 23—26 w. 15—10 
b. 30—23 b. 6—15 
We. 24-—19 w. 5—9 
b. 23—16 b. 13— 6 
Ww. 31—27 w. J—3 
b. 32—23 WHITE WINs. 








Scientific Records. 


— 


| Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





VENTILATION. 


——_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—I have just received the subjoined from Chester, 
and, since I have seen the improvement there, have had 
much pleasure in ventilating a small school room,* which 
is wont to have a/darge number of young children taught. 
The room occasionally smoked: the numerous group 
alone rendered the same very disagreeable, from the 
impure effluvia in summer, as well as winter, not less so 





* At Farneworth. 





with the addition of smoke. The smokiness of the 
Shiney is entirely cured, by fixing only one sash pane 
n the upper pane of the window, and a constant cur- 
rent of fresh pure air is now promoted in circulation in 
this little seminary. 

In my own kitchen I have fixed a pane npon the first 
mode, and the cook finds much comfort, and feels the 
effect of refreshing pure air, without any current likely 
to give a cold. 

A respectable gentleman has determined to ventilate 
all his cottagers’ houses, having a numerous tenantry. 
The lead or sash-light may be done by the glazier, 
without tin. 

P. S.—Had the room, where the poor Hunts or Lo- 
maxes were lately suffocated, been ventilated, no doubt 
they would have been yet alive. 

MATTHEW GREGE60N. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—There is a method of ventilation lately intro« 
duced at the Infirmary, Girls’ and Boys’ Blue Schools, 
and House of Industry in this city, which appears to 
me very worthy the attention of all who know the value 
of pure air. The writer of this has been induced te 
make inquiries at the above establishments, and has re- 
ceived assurances of its vast utility. It will, of course, 
equally apply to factories, schools, court-rooms, cham- 
bers, stables, and especially to all apartments which, 
from impure effluvia, or blages, are 
impregnated with foul air. Indeed the plan would be 
beneficial to all dwellings, under every circumstance. 
The = is a mere trifle, and must be so in every 
way and place in which it can be employed. 

A friend of mine, struck with the pe of this 
plan, has sent a model, which I enclose you, together 
with a description, which I hope may be understood ; 
but I would certainly recommend such as have the op- 
portunity to visit either of the above-named institutions, 
where they may not only see and most easily comprehend. 
it, but also ascertain, from any inmate, its very valuable 





effects. Your obedient servant, 
VENTILATOR. 
N. B. I find there are 170 of the above in the House 
of Industry. 


Chester, Dec. 1821. 
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REFERENCES, 

1. 1.1.1.1. Sash or lead light. 

C. isan open square projecting into the room, from the 
highest sash or lead light, 

A. isa piece of tin connecting the sides of the projection, 

B. to be made 1-Gth longer than the other squares, and 
the triangular piece at top projects two inches to two inches 
and a half into the room: the aperture admits fresh air 
without any inconvenience to the persons in the room, and 
if crowded, is the passage by which bad air is expelled. 


The construction of the new ventilator at the Infiré 
mary is, perhaps, equally simple and efficacious. It 
may be made as follows: In a sash, say of twelve inches 
long, let six inches of glass be fixed in the lower part; 
from the upper part of it, insert a picce of glass of about 
eight inches long, the bottom projecting outward, so as 
to overhang the top part of the former, and leaving a 
free escape for noxious air between each, of from two 
to three inches, each side of the projection to be closed 
with a piece of tin or glass. 

The above apparatus may be supplied by Mr. Lit 
TLEJOUN, Ironmonger, Bold-street. 
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METHODS OF KINDLING FIRE ON THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 


‘6 There are various methods of producing fire. In the 
Caroline Islands, a piece of wood being held fast on the 
ground, anotiter short piece, about a foot and a half long. 
of the thickness of a thumb, even, as if turned, and wit 
the end bluntly rounded off, is held porpenienteis 
over it, and put in motion between the palm of the hand, 
like the mill used for making chocolate. The motion is at 
first slow, but is accumulated, and the pressure increased, 
when the dust produced by the friction collects round 
the bores, and begins to be ignited. This dust is the 
tinder which takes fire. The women of Eap are said to 
be uncommonly clever at this process. In Radack and 
the Sandwich Islands, they hold on the under piece of 
wood another piece a span long, with a blurt point, at 
an _—. of abcut 30 degrees, the point of the angle being 
turned from the a employed. ‘They hold the piece 
of wood with both hands, the thumbs below, the fingers 
above, so that it may press firmly and equally, and thus 
move it backwards and forwards in a straight line, 
about two or threeinches long. Whenthedustthat collects 
in the groove, produced by the pointof the stick, begins to 
be heated, the pressure and the rapidity of the motion are 
increased. It is to be observed, that in both methods two 
pieces of the same kind of wood are used; for which 
purpose, some of equally fine grains, not too hard, and 
not too soft, are the best. Both methods require prac- 
tice, dexterity, and patience. The process of the Aleu- 
tians is the first of thesemetbods,improved by mechanism. 
They manage the upright stick in the same manner as 
the gimlet or borer which they employ in their work. 
they hold and draw the. string, which is twice wound 
sound it with both hands, the upper end turning in a 
piece of wood, which they hold with their mouth. In 
this way, I have seen a piece of fir turned on another 
piece of fir, produce fire in a few seconds; whereas, in 
general, a much longer time is required. The Aleu- 
tians also make fire by taking two stones with sulphur 
rubbed on them, which they strike together over dry 
moss strewed with sulphur.”—Kotzebue’s Voyage, iii. 
269. 





RAIL ROADS FOR STAGE COACHES. 

A letter from a gentleman residing at Romsey, 
appears in the Monthly Magazine, suggesting a plan 
for the formation of rail-roads, for the exclusive use of 
stage coaches; and in order to illustrate the general 
utility of the project, he says: 

‘* From Southampton to London there start daily 
«say for example at least) eight coaches. Allowing 12 
oie for each stage, the number of stages will be six; 
and allowing eight horses to each coach (going and 
eoming) for every stage, the number of horses employed 
daily for each of the eight coaches from Southampton to 
London, is48.-Multiply 48 (numberof horses) by 8 (num- 
ber of coaches) and the whole will amount to to 384 
horses. Now, observe thesaving of horse-labour bymeans 
of railways. It is well known, that, on a rail-road, one 
horse has more than the power of four; so that where 
four horses are used, one would do the work with 

ter ease to the animal (no trifling consideration) 
greater expedition to the traveller, and greater safety 
to the passenger, besides the saving in the wear and 
tear of coaches. Thus 12 horses would supply the place 
ef 48, required for each coach, making a reduction in 
the whole of 288; and this too, from one small town to 
the metropolis, the distance of only 72 miles. What 
the reduction would prove in the aggregate on all the 
roads to London throughout the kingdom, may easily 
be conjeetured from this single specimen. 

** The keep of a coach-horse, at the very lowest, may 
be fixed at £50. £50 multiplied by 288 (reduction in 
mumber of horses) is £14,400; as that, in this one in- 
stance, a saving would be effected annually of £14,000: 
and 288 horses, which are now a burden on the com- 
ary would be rendered no longer necessary. 

«* The expense of making a rail-road, of course, must 
vary according to the nature of the country through 
which it passes, but the general calculation isabout £1000 
a wile, pretty nearly the same as tbat of a common turn- 
pike-road, and the repairs are considerably less. The 
expense of horses being £14,000 greater as it is, than 
it would be by means of a railway, it will be seen that 
the saving in horse labour will, in the space of about 
ten years, cover the expense of making two railways, 
ope for going and the other for returning. even at the 


of Oronsay, on the S. W. coast of Scotland. After 


NEW INVENTION. 

Mr. roe | M‘Colin, of Somerset (N. J.) has built a 
gig, to which is attached a machine of his own invention, 
which strikes at the end of every mile, and at the same 
time shows the distance, and is constructed on such pre- 
cise mathematical principles that it may be set so as to 
tell the distance of nine thousand miles; and may be 
taken off or added to any wheel carriage, without the 
least inconvenience—N. Y. Nat. Adv. 








Che Philanthropist. 


EDUCATION OF DEAF AND DUMB 
PERSONS. 
—>—— 

¢+ The following letter, which we publish, verbatim 
et literatim, has claims to our attention, as the writer, 
who is a very young man, is at present resident in Li- 
verpool. The peculiar circumstances of the case induced 
us to make some inquiries, the result of which is a con- 
firmation of the fact, that he has been deaf and dumb 
from infancy ; that he was recently in the employ of 
Mr. Mosses, the artist, as an engraver; and that he is 
now a student of the Liverpool Royal Institution.— 
Edit. 








MESSRS. EDITORS. 


GENTLEMEN,—It has long been a subject of sincere 
regret to me, that, in so large and opulent a town as 
Liverpool, and one so famous for the number of its 
charitable institutions, there should be no school for 
those unfortunate beings, the Deaf and Dumb, somany 
of whom are suffered to grow up ina state of total igno- 
rance, unable to express their wants, and wishes, except 
by the most uncouth and barbarous signs, and what is 
still worse, unable to read or understand the blessed 
truths of the Gospel; who live in a state of worse than 
the Heathens, and who die without ever having had a 
knowledge of their Maker. As I am myself deaf and 
dumb, I feel this more particularly than they can who 
have never been so afflicted, and am prompted by these 
feelings to solicit the noble-spirited public of Liverpool 
to take it into their serious consideration, and erect an 
institution similar to the one in London (at which I re- 
ceived my education.) I am aware there are many indivi- 
duals in the town who would be willing to support such 
an institution ; and asit might be erected and conducted 
at a less expense than many of minor importance when 
compared with this, I think it only requires to be 
suggested from a proper quarter, in order to put it in 
progress. In London school there are no less a number 
than 196 boys and 96 girls, and what a serious reflec- 
tion this brings with it—to think that in the most civi- 
lized country in the world, so many human beings 
would (were it not for this institution) be living without 
the knowledge of the scriptures, without the knowing 
the laws of their country, and consequently without any 
tie to bind them to their fellow beings. 
Trusting you will give this an early insertion in your 
valuable paper, and thereby cause it to meet the eyes 
of those to whom t is directed,—I remain, 
Your obt. humble serve. 
A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 
London-road. 
ROLE RELI I 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—As I consider it the duty of every one to take 
the earliest opportunity of expressing their grateful 
sense of any important service rendered to them, and 
the more so when such acknowledgments may tend to 
further the general purposes of humanity, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, to express 
my heartfelt thanks to those by whose means I have 
lately been rescued from the most imminent danger. 

The brig Waterloo (in which I was passenger) sailed 
hence on the 6th of February, bound to Mobile; 
and, after experiencing the most tempestuous weather, 
was wrecked, on the night of the 19th ult. on the island 


a complete breach over her, myself and the crew were, 
through the great and unremitting exertions of Mr, 
Duncan Graham, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Tavish, released 
from our most perilous situation; and afterwards treated 
by them with the greatest hospitality and kindness, | 
was also, through their means, aided by the very ge- 
nerous assistance of Miss Maxwell, provided most libe- 
rally with money, and every thing that was requisite 
to enable me to return to this place. 

The services rendered me, by these humane and 
generous islanders, will never be effaced from my me- 
mory; and, in expressing thus publicly my aeknow. 
ledgments of them, I trust, while I relieve my own 
heart of a debt of gratitude, it may serve to encourage 
others to follow so good an example. 

C. WHITMORE. 

Liverpool, March 8 


- 








@riqinal Essap. 
A COURSE OF STUDY IN LAW. 


[WRITTEN BY LORD MANSFIELD. ] 
——— 
[Now first published. ] 
—— 


For general ethics, which is the foun- 
dation of all law, read Xenophon’s Memo- 
rabilia, Tully’s Offices, and Woollaston’s 
Religion of Nature. You may likewise 
lock into Aristotle's Ethics, which you will 
not like; but it is one of those books, gui 
a limine salutandi sunt ne verba nobis dentur. 
For the Law of Nations, which is partly 
founded on the Law of Nature, and partly 
positive, read Grotius and Puffendorff, in 
Barbeyrac’s Translation, and Burlamaqui's 
Droit Nature! ; as these authors treat the 
same subject in the heads, they may be 
read together and compared. 

When you have laid this foundation, it 
will be time to look into such systems of 
positive law as have prevailed in their turn, 
You will begin, of course, with the Ro- 
man law, for the history of which, read Gra- 
vina, an elegant work; De Ortu, et Fro- 
gressu, Juris Civitis; then read and study 
Justinian’s Institutes, without any other 
comment than the short one by Vinnius. 
Long comments would only confound 
you, and make your head spin round, Dip 
occasionally into the Pandects. 

After this, it will be proper to acquire 
a general idea of feudal law, and the feudal 
system, which is so interwoven with almost 
every constitution of Europe, that, without 
some knowledge of it, it is impossible to 
understand Modern History. Read Craig, 
De Feudes, an admirable book for matter 
and method ; and dip occasionally into the 
Corpus Juris Feudalis, whilst you are read- 
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the ablest and most instructive books that 
ever was written. 

These writers are not sufficient to give 
youa thorough knowledge of the subjects 
they treat of, but they will give you gene- 
yal notions—general leading principles; and 
lay the foundation—the best that can be 
be laid, for the study of any municipal law, 
sich as the law of England, Scotland, 
France, &c. &c. &c. 











Correspondence. 


ZO THE EDITOR, 

$n,—Your correspondent MAtyina, in the Ka- 
leidoscope of last weck, has given the letter of a 
deceased friend, which, in my opinion, certainly 
does, as the writer anticipates, “ prove highly ac- 
ceptable to the admirers of Ossian.” I presume, 
Mr, Editor, thet the greater part of your readers are 
acquainted with the prejudice of the great Dr. 
Johnson, ayaiust the uutheuticity of the Poems 
ascribed to Ossian, and translated by Mac Pherson ; 
but whether it was from a predetermined obstinacy 
on the part of the Doctor, in not allowing himself to 
investigate the truth, or a conviction that they were 
too good to be the productions of the barbarous age 
in which Ossian is supposed to have lived (the third 
eentury) L cannot say: in either case, it appears to 
me, that he pays Mac Pherson a great compliment. 

But notwithstanding the exertions made by the 
Doctor, in his tour through the Hebrides, and the 
litigious, toconsistent, and ignorant assertions of bis 
London friends, 1 generally find, that, uot only the 
possibility, but the probability of the existence of 
these Poems is admitted; and that the only obstacle 
against Mac Pherson’s translation being genuine, is, 
the tmprobubility of their being handed down from 
one age to uxother, for nearly fifteen centuries, by 
oral drad:tion, It is not my inteution, at present, 
tither to enumerate the extensive correspondence of 
the Highland Society of Scotland, or the exertions 
of individual members of that Sucicty, regarding 
ibese Poems ; as every reader can satisfy himself by 
referring to the journals of the day; but, above ail, 
Irecommend those who entertain any scruples about 
the yenuiueness of these literary productions, to con- 
tult the learned dissertation of the late Dr. Hugh 

lair, prefixed to the later editions of these Poems. 

[know not whether it may be worth while to re- 
mark the circumstance of Dr, Johuson’s keeping a 
huge crab-iree stick continually beside him, fearing 
avisit from Mac Pherson, who threatened him, in 
some of his correspondence (fur his scuriilous obser- 
vations) with personal chastisement! The Doctor, 
seemingly, was provided for the evil day ; but Mac 
Pherson never came. 

But to the point. T, myscif, am a descendant 
from the sioluaghael;* having been not only born 
inthe Highlands of Scotland, but, til niae years of 
age, reccived the rudiments of the education and 
laguage peculiar to the remoter parts of Caledonia. 
The first language in which I was taught to lisp my 








litle wants, was that ia which Fingal spoke aud 
Ossian sung. During my schoul-boy days, in those | 
remote regions of wildness and graudeur, I could | 
rehearse many of Ossian’s songs and sayings, before | 
T knew a single word of English! This, Sir, to | 
you may appear highly incredible, buat 1 asseri} 
itasa candid truth; and many are at this day sim. | 








* Siolnaghael signifies descendants of the Hihlanders; 
though the word siol, in Gaelic, signifies seed. In the} 
Highlands, is often repeated, ** Oschar mac Ossian n’ 
bhard-mac Fion, caun na righru;” which is, in Eng- | 
lish, ** Oscar, son of Ossian the poet, son of Fingal, chief | 
of Kings,” 


XUM 


‘ western Highlands, proposed to publish, by subscrip- 


' not come.up to the public expectation. 


larly situated in those parts of Scotland. These 
suugs were not only taught me by my mother, but 
by every grandame of the parish in which I lived, 
For my own part, 1 am a great admirer of Ossian, 
having good reasons;—that which IT just related, 
not to mention the advantage of reading bim in the 
original, the knowledge of the couutry, &e. The 
* Advice” of Fingal, referred to in your corvespon- 
dent’s letter, certainly has been objected to, un ac- 
count of its refinement; but this objection is easily 
refuted by those who know the language and coun- 
try of Ossian ;—those who are acquainted with the 
oak-towering woods of the mountains, and the 
rock-rugged shores of Caledonia, will admit the 
justness of Fingal’s expressions. 

Mac Pherson has done as much justice to the 
Poems of Ossian, as Pope has to the Iliad of Homer; 
and it must be allowed, that both have done as much 
as the modification and structure of the English 
language would admit: yet, few or no translations 
are equal to the originals ;* though I confess that 
neither of these translations can be surpassed in its 
present state. Those who are acquainted with, and 
competent judges of, the Gaelic language, allow, 
that its soft, expressive, and harmonious flow is nut 
found in the English; consequently, that however 
much we admire Mac Pherson’s translation, we must 
admire the original much more; or allow, at all 
events, that the original yields more pleasure to those 
who are capable of perusing it, than the English 
does. The Gaelic language may be classed with the 
Italian, for beauty in song. 

The beautiful address to the sun is admirable in 
Engli>b, but more so in the original. The words, 
“O thou that rollest above, round as the shicld of 
my fathers,” &e. have a peculiar solemuity in the 
original, which the Engtish words cannot convey, 
though several translations¢ have been attempted 
since Mac Phersou’s time. fu a word, 1 can read 
both the liliad and Ossiau’s Poems with nearly the 
same pleasure, but different feehugs, In reading 
the former, my imagination is touched more thas 
my heart; in reading the latter, 1 am carried to 
scenes in ory native country, and made to feel the 
harp of my forefathers sounding the native sirain of 
the bard. The one is more sublime and romantic ; 
the other, more simple aud probable; and though 
both abound with imagery, they differ materially 
in the selection, Homer is more lofty and irre- 
gular in his images; aided by fiction, his verses 
shine with an awful grandeur: not so with Ossian, 
who is natural and familiar in bis objects. The 
former may be the more dignified, but the latter is 
the more tender poet. Rucncr speaks to us, as it 
were, in peals of thunder through the storm; Ossian, 
through gently-falling showers and rolling clouds, 
If we accompany the one even to the summit of 
Olympus, when “ Jove convenes the senate of the 
skies;” or be witnesses of the contention among bis 
confederate chicts; may we vot follow the other, 
and grow warm in bis battles accompany hin to 
the “house of shells,” and the ‘sound of song?” 
and be transported even to “thestorm, when the 
roaring blast sweeps along the heath?” Homer 
continually draws in the aid of supernatural agency; 
Ossian never goes beyond the spirit of bis own 
father, which he supposes sitting on clouds, awaiting 
his son, Ossian beautifully tells us, that some of bis 
departed friends are covered with the “blue waves 
of ocean ;” or, that “they lie on the heath, where 
strangers find their tomb and weep over them.”— 
Finally, to Homer and Ossian we may well apply 
the words of Dr Juhuson, in his parallel between 





* Instance Shakspeare, when translated into French 
or German, &c. 
My i 
+ A few years ago, a Dr. Maccullech and son, in the 
tion, a new edition of Ossian, more literal than Mac 


Pherson’s. A few copies were published, but they did 
In this edition, 














the Address to the Sun is differently translated. Several 
translations of the Address have been made by clergy- | 
men residing in the isles. | 





Pope and Dryden :—* the one is read with frequent 
astouishment ; the other with perpetual delight.” 

At this moment, when I am writing these lines, I 
feel happy in the anticipatiou of a time when all 
prejudices regarding these poems shall be done 
away; and when the literati of the country will be 
found mutual in admitting a time to have been when 
“ Fingal fought and Ossian sung;” and I trast that 
the exertions of my illustrious countryman, Mr. 
Campbell, the author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
who is now in the Highlands of Scotland, searching 
for ancient relics, will, among many other Highland 
curiosities, furnish some legendary tale of the Ossi- 
anic kind, by which the authenticity of these poems 
may be firmly established. 

I have been more prolix than T at first intended ; 
but this, as well as the many digressions into which 
T have been unconsciously led, will, I hope, be par- 
doned by the candid reader. And should these few 
lines meet your approbation, Mr. Editor, it may be 
the means cf encouraging me to take up my pen 
again on sume other subject—-Meantime, I am, &e, 


A CALEDONIAN. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


Srtr,—I was induced, the other day, to view the 
pedestal intended for the equestrian statue of the late 
King. Asa monument which was to endure for ages, 
I expected to find symmetry and beauty in its/propor- 
tions; but, on examination, the most glaring faults were 
conspicuous, taken not only as a whole, but in its par- 
ticular parts; for as an equestrian statue necessarily 
requires the socle or base on which it stands to be more 
in length than in breadth, this circumstance alone 
would destroy the proportions of a pedestal which ought 
nearly to approach the form of a cube, and the only 
way to obviate such an inconvenience would have been 
to have had the ends circular. Had this been the only 
fauit it would have been pardonable, but, on examining 
the enormous capping, moulding, or cornice, I was ab- 
solutely astonished to find that the corona, the principal 

nember in the composition of a cornice, was not to be 
found, and au immense quick ovolo and list substituted 
in its stead: those who are acquainted with the use of 
these mouldings know that the ovolo, the cavetto, and 
the cima recta, are intended as conductors of the rain 
and weather down the face of the corona, when it ought 
to stop and drip off; hence the use of the larmier or 
drip for that purpose. Now, the rain, when it begins to 
flow from the weathering of the cornice, will not cease 
till it has proceeded over the ovolo and list, and thence 
will have the effect of not only staining the dic, but 
also of injuring the masonry of the same by penetrating 
the joints of the work. Remarkable as it may appear, 
a mest injudicious description of moulding is to be 
found in the base of this structure, viz. a list, and a 
cant, or bevil, two mouldings particularly adapted to 
convey the water down the plinth of the pedestal: let it 
also be remembered that the canted moulding is never 
to be found except in Gothic works. The pannel in the 
dic of the pedestal is extremely ill proportioned, the 
masonry which forms the sides and bottom being cunsi- 
derably less than the top, a circumstance which not only 
strikes the eye with its deformity, but is really bad 
practical masonry, as the courses ought always to dimi- 
nish as they ascend. | shall only add, that, as no orna~ 
ments are used, good proportions ought, at least, to, 
have been observed ; and in a structure intended solely 
for embellishment, something more than rough tooling 
on the face of the stone might be expected.—Should you 
give a place to these remarks, it is my intention to make 
observations on the principal works now executing in 
Liverpool, so far as relates to the architecture, merits, 
and defects of the same. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—If I were to pass by, in silence, the precious 
moreeau of your 4 J corr P d t, Oyster- 
shell, and the emendation of John Muscle, to whom 
I feel infinitely indebted for my new, though some- 
what inappropriate, title, it might appear tu savour 
of cowardice, or like a tacit acknowledgment of the 
justice of the projected banishment. 

_As my object seemed to be, in a great measure, 
answered, I did not intend to make my re-appearauce 
in the same character, unless Wildfire might think 
proper to fire again, at myself and the rest of the 
«mall fry,’ as. wildly as heretofore. Par parene 
these, that testy gentleman has apparently, judging 
by one of your uotes to contributors, charged double 
for his late contemplated shot. 

If it will be any satisfaction to you, Mr. Editor, 
T mast intimate, that this.is the last production you 
will receive from me, under my present signature ; 
but be it understood, that I am nut scared from 
your pages by the witty and goud-humoured attacks 

Messrs. Oyster-shell and Muscle. Ax they have 
evidently confused notions of the ostracism, perhaps 
they will’ excuse me if I endeavour to enlighten 
their understandings. Are the smatterers of anti- 
quity aware, that it was deemed no disgrace, amongst 
the Grecians, to be relegated by a law which was 
founded in injustice? On the contrary, it was 
ehiefly levelled against those, who, by their virtues, 
bad rendered themselves obnoxious to the envious 
eitizens, who feared the effect of their popularity. 
I may say, to these murderers of prosody, what the 
noble Athenian said to the citizen that wished to 
vote his banishment: ‘ What hast thou against 
Aristides?” ‘ Nothing,” was the wise one’s reply; 
*¢ bat every body calls him the Just.” If the defence 
of “the ragged regiment of your contributors,” as 
Wildfire has vituperatively denominated those of 
the class of your two testaceous friends against the 
Critic’s attack, is the cause of their sapient decree, 
my banishment would rather engender joy than 
“gloom.” But pray, Mr. Editor, do you conceive 
they are quite competent, from their own feelings, 
to deeide on the wishes of all who have a right to 
share iv inflicting this honourable punishment? 
Doubtless, they may possess superlative taste and 
jadgment; yet I venture to think they have over- 

" estimated them in a trifling degree ; for I happen to 
know several of your intelligent readers who have 
been much entertained by the flounderings of a 
minnow and the great guns of Augustus Wildfire, on 
whom, it may be, adopting a harmless ruse de guerre, 
I have been too severe. J hope to see him again io 
yoar interesting paper; and should the promised cri- 
tiques he just, seriously I shall peruse his effusions 
with pleasure. In many respects, his talents for 
writing would shame some of those, whose envy 
might wish to see him banished. 

A word more to Muscle ;—I heve endeavoured to 
find some points of resemblance between myself 
and the renowued Knight of La Mancha; but with 
every desire to think I am correctly likened to that 
mamortal warrior, I cannot succeed. I have read 
the Knight’s exploits with delight, and followed him 
eagerly through his “ hair-breadth scapes,” yet my 
vanity even will not allow me to deem myself en- 
dowed with any of his heroic virtues. Muscle’s per- 
eeptionus may be keener than mine; or, probably, he 
has used the poet’s golden privilege, and adopted 
this comparison for want of a Leiter. 

A little information, by way of peroration, for 
young Oyster-shell, who ought not to have meddled 
with matters he did not comprehend. Callisthenes 
was not the inventor of theostracism.* The principal 
iadividual of that name was a friend of Alexander; 
pat to death for refusing to pay divine honours to 
the great Macedonian.—Clisthenes, an intemperate 
eitizen of Athens, invented it in a fit of the spleen, 











* This was not the fault of our correspondent, but an 
error of the prema, 





I suppose from its injustice and absurdity; and 
was very justly the first who was expatriated by it. 
Let Oyster-shell beware, lest the revivor share the 
fate of the enactor of this singular law, who gave 
rise to the apt proverb, Clisthene intemperantior. 
And now, Mr. Editor, adieu to you, Wildfire, 
Oyster.shell, John Muscle, Signor Diavolo, and all 
others who have given me the honour of their votice; 
and with a full determination to pay my respects to 
you and your readers in another shape, I remain, 
Your admirer, 
A MINNOW. 
ee el 
ZO THE EDITOR, 


— 


Liverpool. 


Srr,—Permit me, through the medium of your pub- 
lication, to draw tbe attention of the public towards 
the widow and six small children of Matthew Neale, 
boatman, who lost his life, yesterday, in attempting to 

the American ship Harmony. It may be re- 
membered, that, with his boat, he saved twelve people 
out of the Dublin packet, which was lost last summer, 
near Mock r; and the night before last, when 
blowing very hard, he brought the crew of the Hawker 
from on board the ship Bainbridge. He was always 
an active boatman to relieve any one in distress at 
the risk of his life: and, I trust, this call upon the 
purses of those who can afford will not be in vain. 

A SAILOR’S FRIEND. 
Liverpool, March 7, 


VIEW OF THE NEW COVERED MARKET. 


—-- 

The perspective view and ground plan of this stupen- 
dous edifice, will not be ready for publication until the 
latter end of next week, owing to the great labour neces- 
sary to give a correct idea of the interior arrangements. 
It will be published in such a form as to admit of being 
bound up with the Kaleidoscope. 

To be had of all the Agents in the country. 

—<—_ 
BACK NUMBERS OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Many of the numbers of the New Series of the Ka- 

i have been reprinted; and the second reprint 
uniformly sold at an advanced price. For the accoiun- 
modation of new subscribers, the additional price will 
not be charged to those who take sets from the com- 
mencement of the volume. As early an application as 
possible is requested from: such persons as intend to 
avail themselves of this offer, as many of the numbers 
of the second volume are becoming scarce, and will 
have to be reprinted at an enhanced price. 

The old folio-series of the Kaleidoscope, two volumes 
bound in one, containing Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch 
Book (complete within two or three numbers) may be 
had at the reduced price of One Guinea and a Half. 


ST. THOMAS’S SPIRE. 


— 
Monday (twelve o'clock. ) 

We have this instant returned from Cleveland. square, 
after having, in common with hundreds of spectators, 
witnessed the agitation of the top part of this elegant 
structure, which, during gusts of wind, acquires a motion 
that augurs its dismemberment in a short space of 
time. The strong copper spindle, which runs through 
many feet of solid masonry at the top, alone secures it ; 
several of the joints of the stones immediately below 
the crown-stone, are seen with a telescope to open or 
gape with every vibration; and the continual bending 
to and fro of the spindle, or increasing looseness of 
the stones from friction, must eventually break the 
former or split some of the latter, so that it cannot 
be reasonably expected to weather out the strong winds 
beyond a day, if so much. A piece of the corner 
rounded moulding, at the slender part, has just broken 
off.—We feel assured that our spirited corporation will 
gratify the general wish of the inhabitants, by repair- 
ing this beautiful structure, at an early period. It is 
deservedly the admiration both of our townsmen and of 
strapgera, 














Eo Correspondents. 








. 


Inp1aw DEsPONDENCY.—In our ical department 
will be found translations or paraphrases of the Indian 
sentiment, quoted from the works of the Abbé Raynal, 
in the last Kaleidoscope. The version of our Irish 
correspondent, which we subjoin, is altogether in 
another spirit, and appears to have been conceived by 
a son of Erin, who, although he may be very fond of 
his ease, is not at all out of humour with the good 
things of this life: how far this conclusion of ours is 
correct, the reader must judge from the following 
specimen : 

TO THE OUTLANDISH INDIAN SNIVELLER. 
“ That you'd rather sit still than be waiking, 
And lie snug in bed than be talking, 

Is likely enough, if you're lazy ;— 
But don’t say you’d much rather die, honey, 
Because then you tell a big lie, honey; 
So arrah! my jewel, be azey. 
“‘ DENNIS BRULGRUDDsRY, 


THE QUAKER’s BUDGET.—We have the pleasure to 
announce, for our next publication, part III. of the 
Budget of our esteemed friend NaTHaN WHITE. 
HEAD, with whose correspondence we trust we shall 
continue to be favoured. . 








A Mrinnowiis informed that we have little doubt that 
the original sketches of his friend (probably alter ego) 
will prove acceptable. It is a delicate task he pro. 
poses, and one that is only fit to be left to the discre- 
tion of a writer of nice discernment, correct feeling, 
and especially of an amiable temper. By the bye, 
we do not exactly agree with Mr. Minnow, in his 
estimate of the translations we have given of the 
French lines about the wingless and armless (not 
harmless) Cupid. Our correspondent is of opinion 
that not one of the translations have rendered the 
spirit of the first line correctly. This objection cer. 
tainly applies to W. and Zero, who have taken some 
liberties with the text. The translation of 4. W. is, 
hewever, faithful to the sentiment; if our eonception 
of the original be correct. We wait to be enlightened 
on this point. 


We have not yet been favoured with any translation of 
Viterbi’s stanzas, written during his extraordinary 
and unparalleled act of voluntary starvation, as 
on in the original Italian’in the Kaleidoscope of 
the 26th ult. A very competent judge, whom we 
consulted on the subject, appened to be of opinion, 
that their interest arises not so much from any intrin- 
sic merit of the lines themselves, as from the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were written. If we 
receive any translation of sufficient worth, we shall, 
however, insert it, as suggested by our friend, T. R. 
of Blackburn, and many other friends. 








AMERICAN MamMotTH CavE.—By the kindness of 
a friend, we have been put into possession of an en- 
graved plan of the immense caverns lately discovered 
in America, and of which a description is given in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, from the American Archa- 
logia. The subject has all the charms of novelty to 


the English reader; and we shall prepare a fac simile 
engraving of the plan of these most wonderful eub- 
terraneous regions, which we expect to have ready for 


our next publication. 


We shall carefully examine our portfolio for the lines 
mentioned by MoDEsTas. 


THE SOLILoquy oF A BACHELOR,-—the Italian 
verses suggested by E. S. E.—and the Translation of 
- In our next. 


Bear BalTinG.—We shall notice this disgusting sub- 
ject through another medium. ™ 


I. N. S. is requested to leave his paper on Chain 
Bridges with us a little longer; if, on areperusal, we 
find the engravings may be dispensed with, without 
rendering the text confused or unintelligible, we shall 
insert the article. 


We have furtherto notice J. G.—A SUBSCRIBER.—P.— 
S. C. P. B.—RuUSHLIGHT——ALDRENCBH, 
to whom we shall reply next week. 

















—R. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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